HOW  THE  EMPIRE  BECAME   LIBERAL

The war was barely a month old; it was lost and the Emperor was
held captive. Shortly afterwards he sought asylum in England.

Thus began the baneful period of German hegemony in Europe. For
the second time the Empire, a monarchy by popular vote, left France
invaded and at the mercy of her enemies; for the second time a Bona-
partist regime, lacking deep roots, had been swept away in a few hours
by the wind of defeat. Although he was without the least evil intention,
the man who had personified this regime bore a heavy share of responsi-
bility; the Emperor's ideas, sometimes brilliant, sometimes generous, often
imprudent and then chimerical, had greatly helped in handing Europe
over to Prussia. Nevertheless, some of the best of Frenchmen remained
faithful to him. 'Despite the idle and stupid outcries of the populace',
wrote Louis Pasteur, 'and all the cowardly betrayals of these latter days,
the Emperor can await with confidence the judgment of posterity.*
Posterity has condemned the repressive harshness which followed after the
coup <Fltatt the crushing of liberty, the wars for prestige. Yet it has
acknowledged that the Emperor's social ideas were in advance of his day,
and that the parliamentary leaders shared responsibility with the sovereign
for the war of 1870. The truth of the matter was that France, between
1850 and 1870, had lost much of its demographic, industrial and military
importance. This did not mean that the country had to abdicate, but
it did call for wise diplomacy and an effort as dogged as Richelieu's to
prevent the erection of a German bloc. The great mistake made by
Napoleon HI and his subjects was their forgetfulness of the traditional
conditions for France's survival*
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